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for one, the Republics, particularly the more advanced
Republics of Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, determined
to do a bit of the mining and milking themselves.
Beginning early in the thirties with currencies generally
devalued, economic nationalism became orthodox south
of Panama". Tariffs went up. Subsidies went in. And the
principal South American Republics began to change
with disconcerting rapidity from countries everybody
used and nobody thought about to countries everybody
thought about and fewer and fewer could use.'1
This development was in part spontaneous; it
was in part stimulated by the conditions of the
outside world.   The prices of the principal Latin
American exports fell. The flow of capital to Latin
America declined.   European  countries  adopted
policies which faced the Latin American States with
a growing stringency of foreign exchange.   The
United States tariff of 1930 itself caused difficulties
and resentment, particularly in Argentina.   The
result was  a  period  of  great  economic  strain.
Governments defaulted on their debts.   The now
familiar machinery of exchange control appeared.
And while in European States the cry was 'back
to the land', imperial preference, and the like, Latin
America turned to industrialization, the diversifica-
tion of exports, and the investment of domestic
capital in domestic manufacturing. Brazil developed
a textile industry sufficient not only for her own
needs but such as to cause concern to Manchester
exporters  to  Argentina.   Argentina  made  great
strides in the manufacture of cottons and woollens,
and became self-sufficient in the domestic supply
of boots and shoes. Industrial activity in Chile in-
creased rapidly, and it has been estimated that
probably almost one-third of the gainfully employed
1 Fortune, xvi (December 1937).